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THE ENGLISH NURSE’S STORY. t George and I sang together, and talked on many sub- 
nale, to intr Cuarran 3.—Concluded. jects too sacred to be spoken of here. We were not 

; neawltr unhappy, by any means, but quietly resigngd to that 

nost Supers The first day of our confinement in the tower passed fate which it now seemed impossible that we should es- 

rongen at? on slowly and wearily enough, and as hour went by cape. 

= "Elat after hour without bringing those who were to save us, That we both suffered considerably from thirst and 

gents tne my hopes began to fade out slowly, and the certainty lack of food you will easily believe, so that it is not 

y ip gree before us of death by starvation, fell like a cold shad- necessary for me to do more than merely to mention 

= os ow over my heart. Still I kept up my cheerfulness be- ‘hot ends te Ginn. 

name. or ote a fore Master George as well as I could, talking to him In spite of his hunger Master George slept soundly, 

gr eh ead encouraging bim; but sometimes it was all teoulé and for nearly as many hours as he would have slept at 

———. do not to break down. : ss home. From time to time I dozed, but during the 

Every half hour or so during the day I shouted with greater part of the night I was wide awake and think- 

} allmy strength through the opening in the wall, think- ing of a thousand different things, as who that was in 

A CURE; fm ing that, may be, some one might be passing near my position could have helped doing? 

"fj enough the old tower to hear me; but there came no When morning came again, something of its fresh- 

Ohio.) snswer, nor any sound save the far-off murmur of the ness and beauty was visible to me even through the 
incoming tide. i bs narrow outlook of my prison; something of its holy 

hat my wip And so the day wore itself away, and night came calm scemed to enter into my soul, and make me sol- 

Py hela Con, round again ; and I began to feel—so long aid we seem emnly glad that for me the world’s weary toil was al- 

| ALS tohave been shut up—as if Master George and I were most at an end. 

: Coe's De the only two people left alive on earth, and that the An hour or two later on I took Master George’s lit- 

me tt MM dread Angel of Peace had forgotten to gather us under tle penknife, and scratched a few words with it on our 

’ his wings. ; ' prison wall at the spot where daylight shone the bright- 
va The second night passed away very much as the first est—a few words telling who we were and the fate that 

, had done, except that I slept more, being thoroughly had befallen us, together with the date and one or two 

° worn out. A mouthful or two of food and a little wine other particulars. 

good Sunday and water made our breakfast next morning. If we DARKEEY JAKE. Scarcely had I finished this selfimposed task, when 

Aug., 186, eoald have only had the water seperated from — Moll Boxeye’s shrill voice was heard calling,— 
we should oor ee wee aa ~s escent neither speaking nor stirring. She came to herself with | ing out of every line of her withered old face, and cut-| “Hullo, there! Any one athome? Or are you all 

fond a eiph wen even move @ — pinged _ . et a deep sigh, and turning to me, she said,— ting the air slowly with a skinny finger, as if to add| gone to dine with the man in the moon?” And next 

K two dose Gt dit us 00 sharply. But we might as we aa “Give me some token—some little thing that you| venom to her words, she said: “As for you, Mistress | moment the old witch and her blind son made their ap- 

tom hea atel Sit the moss - ot — > pacing i ms = wear—to take up to the big house, just to show that| Peach, I neither love you nor hate you; I don’t care a| pearance in the little glade in frontof the tower. ‘Not 

and for you Gun wes nat 00 mae . of our getting ‘he! ve really seen you; else they’ll may be call old Moll | brass farden about you, and I’d as leif help you out of| dedd yet, eh?” she chuckled. “All the more fun in 

LINSLEY. ao as the other. , , a liar, and bid her go about her business.” your trouble as not. It’s the brat that’s with you that | store, then, for you and me, Phil, my infant. The brat 

— The morning of the third day since we bef — was! “You dear, kind soul!”’ I exclaimed. “You will be| I’ve a grudge against, and that because of the name he | Will last a few more mornings yet, I dare say, and his 
ved come. As near ro ep — eds ne - more welcome at the manor than the finest lady that| bears. And asI can’t help you without helping him,| Mammy crying her eyes out all the while at home, 

ors, o'clock when, for the fifth or sixt time since daybreak, evr entered its door; and you will be well rewarded, | you must both of you stop where you are till you starve | thinking his little corpus has gone to feed the fishes. 

N, CONN. Iealled aloud for help, but with little hope that my don’t fear. What shall I give yon? Here, take this;”| and rot. What grudge haveI got against the poor| 0, my stars and garters, aint ita lark! And want it 

the United ay would be heard. . : ‘ and I drew off a small knitted tippet that I wore round | boy, do you say? Grudge big‘enough to make me hate | better than any play that was ever invented, to see old 

30-IW Ishould utterly fail to describe the feelings of Mas- my shoulders. ‘And take this, too,” added I, as I un- the whole breed forever and aday. Wasn’t it a Storn-| Moll go up to the big house, and with a long face and 

Dest ter George and myself sega oe oe - one clasped Master George’s belt and thrust the two arti-| way—this very brat’s uncle—that got my poor boy, my | # tear in her eye, that she had squeezed out after sev- 

tion of th heard. «My ee a4 eo h pi me pnt cles*through the window towards. her...She put out| own poor, Jim, transported for twenty years, for just | eral minutes hard work, give up the blessed things she’d 

EE eee te de ne ero ee nina {her hand and seized them as a miser iiight seize on a| knocking a meddlesome gamekeeper on the hea@@f-And | found on the beacira drippittg wet, and to hear the 

s PERUVIAN ry to the spot where we were buri nes a 1|>ag of gold, and held them up close before her eyes so | after that can you expect me to love any of the breed? | questions they axed her, and to see tne fuss they made 

21—Sweop” With some — they Sound sa — ane | as to examine them thoroughly, chuckling to herself| No. I hate them root and branch, and I’ve sworn to | Of her; stuffing her with beef and beer, and giving her 
quite ps ee pest ea on a vn - — ao and nodding her head from side to side, as if she were | work them harm whenever a happy chance puts them | bright golden yellowboy to put in ant pocket! O my!” 
om v4 . ; a ne ot a ig to They were none | Ying to loosen it. into my hands. And it’s an oath that I mean to keep| “You wretched woman!” I said, “go away and leave 

ms aan: 4 ld M. 1B wh ome her blind son Phil “O my, here’s a crummy lark!” she crled, in a shrill, | —yes, Ido! And now I’ll just tell you what fancy lit- | US to die in peace.” ¥ , 
e Lowe other t — ers > ae y tra short time in that part|@avering voice. “O Phil, my precious one, come| tle game I'm after. Listen, both of you, with all your| “Wretched woman, indeed!” she shrieked; “I’m no 
be ‘a Pe aoe iivotet haat egg here and hold your mother’s sides, or she’ll burst with | ears. These two things that you have given me I shall | More @ wretched woman than you are; and P’'m not 
hool. Pri of the country, aot d - nd ee m8 : laughing! Aint it just spicy? O no, not at all! Phil, | dip in the salt water as I go along; and then I shall go | £0ing away. I’m coming morning efter morning till 
Re ee ea ee ae heh favhanee nia, | Ye fool, just play us The Roup o’ Clinbuck, and make | up to the big house, and pull a long face, and show the | You're dead, and for long after you're dead; till I’ve 
age — : stg Seng: ec gt magne ine by | the old pipes spit fire and brimstone!” things, saying I found them at low water on the beach, | Seen the rats pick your bones white andclean. Ay, ay, 
+ tye 4 . a - or ee bad Phil grunted by way of answer, and then struck up a| and ask whether they belonged to the woman and the | Moll will have her revenge to the last farden. Strike 
INT = a ho - se raat hes -- dees a o wild, melancholy air, that I had never heard before, | boy for whom they have been looking these two days. | UP 4 tune, Phil, you imp, - treat your old mother to 
ie pe nena sprang varie, outage il through which, every now and then, there burst a shrill, | And they will take the things, saying, ‘Poor dears! one | ® dance this fine morning! 
Phil played a rude set of bagpipes of his own inven- ce ta ; ; : , : But instead of striking up, Phil stood like one petri- 
ti he country fairs and merry-makings, and his | ™0urnful wail, like the wail of some animal in its death | cannot doubt that they are drowned.’ And they will lessee tena a 
on, at the coun ty rry gs, agony, that chilled one’s blood to hear. go and look for your bodies on the shore, but they will fied, listening intently. The sound that had caught his 
mother’s ready whine and sharp eye for coppers were ‘As soon as her son began to play, Moll stood up,| never think of coming near the tower, where you will | af caught that of his mother in a few seconds, and 
oy for ena miles — il leaving the thingsI had given her Gn ‘the ground. | be snugly“hidden away all the time. O what a sweet | came, last of all, to usin our prison. It was the loud 
’ om 7 id Moll loo ; more like a wi c an any woman Flinging her battered old bonnet on one side, she tied | revenge it will be! Months from this time I will send baying of a dog, now near at hand, now further off; 
- lever saw. Phil was a youth of nineteen, fat and sly- er P : but whose it was, no one that had once heard it could 
: up her long, snaky hair in a thick knot at the back of| word to my lady where she may find her curled dar- , 
Of Intrinsic looking. Such were the two who now hurried towards i ; : h of hi h ever after be at a loss to know.” 
" ' ‘ “ her head; then she drew the skirts of her torn gown | ling, or as much of him as the rats may have spared. 
fast rea = ary etc nd o eames, Seca m _ through the leathern belt which bound her waist, and|And that shall be a mother’s revenge on the proud| “That’s Gaunt, nurse! that’s Gaunt!” cried Master 
Sheree re ae eee a alag. «| shufiling out of her thick shoes and snapping her fin- | Stornways for what they did to her boy! Come, Phil, | George on the instant. My heart seemed to rise up in- 
hem OO ee ee aie er chet weil, limping | Sets loudly, she began to dance, barefooted, to her son’s | come, you blind jackass, and let us set about this bit | to my throat, and I felt that we were saved. 
ll to whee Here’s a pretty hullabaloo!” shouted Moll, limping 28 sneie of sport without delay.” With all my strength I called the dog; he heard me 
ibed, reco’ rapidly along, and peering about in her efforts to dis- | ¥* : , : : and came bounding into the glade half crazy with de- 
Hiseases. I cover from what point the calls for help had come,| ound and round the two articles I had given her,| She picked the things off the ground, waved a lean | ® é 6 
ee es vee when | Which still lay on the grass, she danced with many a| arm menacingly at us, and strode rapidly away, blind | light. His deep tones soon brought up the party of 
of the Pas you're at thst » . queer antic and shrill yell of triumph—now with her | Phil hanging on to the tail of her shaw] as usual. men with whom he had — ey tata the na look- 
yout ; P arms a-kimbo; now with one hand or the other flung| I was so completely stunned that I could do nothing | ing for the two bodies which they were in hopes the 
Even then it took me some minutes to make her un- | *” ; , 7 b fter her lik ina fit. I tried to| tide would cast up. 
rs derstand where we were and through what mischance | Wildly above her head; now holding out her rags, be-| but stare after her like a woman ina fit. I tried to — 
‘SON, F tween thumb and finger, as daintily as though she were | call her back, but could not—the words seemed to die| The scene that followed you can imagine better than 
w, Chins. We were unable to get out; and then I had to enlighten : eas i i I could describe. Still, it was not till the end of four 
: hi a young lady at her first ball; but always keeping time | away in my throat. I caught Master George up in my ‘ ’ 
a _her as to our names and where we came from. s , v ‘ h eded in diggi f our liy- 
s derfully to the music arms and covered him with kisses. hours that they succeeded in digging us out of our liv 
; She had squatted herself down on the grass by this | W°Neer’u! 9 : é “ ” T said. « ing tomb; and when Master George and I stepped out 
igghteesay ; : : Every time the pipes gave out that strange, melan- Pray for us both, my dear,” I said, “pray that our | 128 ; TS P 
time, just in front of our narrow prison window, with : * : : F : into the sunshine, I believe there was scarce- 
PILL her hands clasped round her knees, and she kept on | holy wail, of which I have already spoken, Moll drew | sins may be forgiven us; pray that our end may not be | Once more in! os 
i inking wi ith | @ finger quickly across her throat, and gave utterance | long in coming, for our last earthly hope has fled.” ly a dry eye in the crowd. 
noddifif’and leering at me, and blinking wickedly with y . ’ 4 sn Rega 2 ot Th + nett Ginn om Che ceene, Met ead be 
| ; +1) 7) to a loud, choking noise, that was more horrible to hear Don’t cry, nurse, please don’t cry,” pleaded the boy, sdb pdlbeanag ts , J 
her rheumy eyes, but said hardly a word in reply till I pe 5 ? s a ietly di ia* end’ dauie belt th 
SES. 2 : than any thing else. :| nestling with his arms round my neck. “I am not a/|S0r quietly disappeared; an on't believe they were 
had done. Phil, somewhere in the background, was y i . ; a : mtn ten Ge dunk of Oe coent 
torturing his pipes as if he had got them on the rack “Is she mad?” whispered Master George, as he| bit afraid to die; at leastI think not. Mamma has | €ver scen again in that part o ountry. 
a : : : ’| gazed out at her with frightened eyes. At that mo- | often told me that if we are only good we have nothing +o 
f Neuralgs or were cutting them to pieces a bit at a time, and they ‘ ce . 
wenty-foa! could feel it ment she certainly looked crazy enough for bedlam. to fear; and I have tried to be good, tried very hard, suevate aeeaeume «4 mone 
a “So, so; you are Mistress Peach, the nurse; and the| At length she dropped down on the grass from sheer | S0metimes; and papa said the other day that I was not ‘ ; 
emesis kid with you is son and heir to the grand barrow-| want of breath, and lay there panting for several min- | t all a bad boy; so, do you think, nurse, that Ineed| The ferocity of a wild buffalo when thoroughly 
knight up at the big house! Well, queer things do| utes. Phil still kept up his wild music, for when he pe wey much afraid of orme? F , aroused is really appalling. Prof. Thunberg, when he 
nd genees) come about sometimes in this world. And you can’t | had once begun playing he never ceased till told by his You afraid, my darling! I wish we had all as little | was travelling in Caffraria, Cape of Good Hope, Afri- 
Tecting the get out; and nobody knows where you are; and if they | mother to do so. to fear. But there, my tears are all gone now, and I | cg, witnessed a scene which he says left a profound im- 
> > . : . . 
at the ut don’t find you soon you will die of hunger. Dearheart| ‘Do make haste, there’s a dear, kind soul!” I cried. | Will promise you not to cry any more. So let you and | pression upon him, accustomed as he was to adventure. 
very rare alive! Why, it’s the prettiest little story I’ve heard for | ‘““We want to get out so very, very much.” me sing that little hymn which — r He and his companion had just entered awood, when 
est degree Many along day. AndI suppose you expect me to| “No doubt you do want to get out so very, very » “My troubles at Thy feet I cast. they discovered a large old male buffalo, lying quite 
help you. Me, me!” She pointed to her breast with | much,” she said, maliciously, resuming her old pos-| When the hymn was at an end we were both silent | alone, in a spot that for the space of a few square yards 
TY her skinny finger, and turned on me with a savage | ture with her hands clasped round her knees. “But if| for a little while, and, for my own part, I’m sure I felt | was free from bushes. The animal no sooner saw the 
- snarl that showed her toothless gums. you think that old Moll’s going to help you out of your | happier and more resigned than before. Master George | guide, who went first, than with a terrible roar he 
some “All that I ask of you is to let Sir Rufus Stornway | mess you never made a bigger tom fool’s mistake in | was the first to speak. rushed upon him. 

- know as quickly as possible how his son and I are fixed. | your life—never!” “J have not forgotten the brave sailors, nursy,” he| The fellow turned his horse short round ape a 
He will reward you amply forany trouble or expense| ‘But you are going up to the manor, are you not?” | said, “but I am very, very hungry.” large tree, and the buffalo rushed forward to the next 
you may be put to in the matter. Think what this|I gasped out, with a strange misgiving at my heart.| It seemed to me no longer any use to half starve the | man, and gored his horse 80 dreadfully that it died 

- Poor boy’s mother must be suffering, not knowing | “You are going to let Sir Rufus know where we are, | lad, now that all hope of escape was at an end; soI|soon after. The two men climbed into trees, and the 

onaets where he is, nor whether she shall ever see him alive | and how it is that wecan’t get out?” let him eat as much as he chose of what was left; but | furious animal made his way toward the rest, of whom 

-_ in.” “Olor! Phil, aint she innercent? Green as grass, | he was satisfied, or pretended to be, with very little. | the professor was one, who were approaching, but at 

t Street. “I am thinking,” she answered, gloomily; and then|eh? It does one no end of good to listen to her.” One hour faded into another, till the day slipped qui- | some distance. ‘ 9 a pe em 
she sat glaring into vacancy for full five minutes, but| Then, turning savagely on me, with wickedness peep- | etly away, and night came round once more. Master| A horse without a rider was in the front; as 
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the buffalo saw him he became more outrageous than 
before, and attacked him with such fury, that he not 
only drove his horns into the horse’s breast, but even 
out again through the very saddle. The horse was 
thrown to the ground with such excessive violence that 
he instantly died, and many of his bones were found 
broken. 

Just at this moment the professor happened to come 
up, but from the narrowness of the path, having no 
room to turn round, he was glad to abandon his horse 
and take refuge in a tree. The buffalo had, however, 
finished; for after the destruction of the second horse, 
he turned suddenly round and galloped away. 


———__ +o 





For the Companion. 
DARKEY JAKE. 


Jake Prime, the blackamoor, was as good natured a 
fellow as ever breathed, and became a great favorite 
with the boys. No allusions to his color or jokes up- 
on his “wool” ever troubled him. Rough, rattle- 
brained Sam Jilson would get out of patience some- 
times to see how little effect the small pestering of him- 
self and fiis schoolmates had upon the young darkey. 

“Why don’t ye git mad and thrash the whole on us, 
Jake?” he would say, and then Jake would laugh his 
funny chuckle, showing his white teeth from ear to 
ear, and making every body else laugh in spite of them- 
selves. 

“Ho, ho,” he replied, “I knows I’s black. Dat aint 
no’count any way. Let um have dere fun.” 

So Jake, as you see, had every advantage of temper 
over Knote Curtis, the mulatto, who had the very poor 
sense to be ashamed of his birth, and to try to pass for 
what he was not, involving himself in a quarrel wher- 
ever he went. 

Jake was a philosopher, and took things as he found 
them. He made no pretensions, and accordingly he 
suffered no mortifications. You must not think th..t it 
was his stupidity that made him so good natured. 

Jake was no fool, I can tell you. Few boys under- 
stood quicker than he the kernel of a joke or the clew 
of a puzzle. He was naturally very skilful with tools, 
and showed quite a talent for business. In short, he 
was quick in every thing except taking offence—so that 
while a good many said of Knote Curtis that it would 
have been better for him if he had‘been born a fool en- 
tirely, all could see at a glance that Jake was a fellow 
who was likely to turn his qualities to good account, 
even including his black face. 

As I intimated before, Jake had a great many friends 
among the boys, and though occasionally a fiery play- 
mate would get angry at his persistent coolness, he 
would be sure to be ashamed of it pretty soon and like 
the negro better than ever. 

Sam Jilson was one of these high tempered fellows, 
and he occasioned Jake as much annoyance as any body 
could, for he associated with him a greatdeal. He was 
generous, but people generally got the impression that 
he had more ugly traits than amiable ones, from the 
fact that his impulsiveness led him on the whole into 
more evil than good. 

One day during one of the odd hours that Jake’s em- 
ployer sometimes gave him after work, Sam was with 
him in the little shop where he pottered and tinkered 
with joiner’s tools. Old Mr. Warren, with whom Jake 
lived, was a carpenter as well as a farmer, and seeing 
how apt his black boy was at working in wood, al- 
lowed him the use of his coarser tools during his lei- 
sure. Jake had been making a hand-cart, a water 
wheel and some tiny window sash, that was quite a cu- 
riosity, and he was showing them to Sam with a good 
deal of pride. 

Sam admired them all as he was expected to, but the 
water-wheel was his special attraction, though it was 
not half so much of a feat in handicraft as the little 
windows, and nothing would do but he must see it go. 

“No,” said Jake; “hab no time for dat to-night,” 
when Sam insisted that they should go down to the 
brook and build a sawmill. 

Jilson, however, would not be denied, and Jake com- 
promised the matter by promising to set the wheel. 

Some delay was necessary in getting out boards for 
a flume, and impetuous Sam, eager to hasten the work, 
seized a nice joiner plane that Mr. Warren allowed no- 
body to use but himself. 

“Mustn’t take dat,” said Jake. 

“Why not?” 

“Q, Mis’r Warren tell me nebber to use dat.” * 

“I don’t care; Jcan use it,” said Sam, and he was 
proceeding to carry out his intention when Jake took 
hold of the tool with both hands to prevent him. 

Jilson fired up in an instant, and persisted with a 
good many loud words in holding on to the plane. 
Quite a tussle ensued, and when Jake, who was the 
stronger of the two ata pull, finally wrested the im- 
plement away, Sam fell backwards over a pile of lum- 
ber in the corner. 

Springing to his feet the now infuriated boy snatched 
a bit of wood that lay on the floor, and rushing at his 
companion cried,— 

“T’ll kill you, as true as I can!” 

The idea of Sam’s killing him for defending his em- 
ployer’s property seemed so very droll to honest Jake, 
that he burst into a loud laugh, but still took care to 
keep out of the way. Whizz! went the block of wood, 
just brushing his woolly head as he dodged out of the 
door. 

A short chase convinced Sam that Jake could out- 
run him, and he returned to the shop. : 

Then a noise as of something breaking soon reached 
the negro’s ears, as he hid behind the corner of the 
well-house, and he ventured back to see what was go- 
ing on. 

He found Sam engaged in tearing to pieces his pet 
window-sashes; his little hand-cart and water-wheel 
already lying in fragments around the floor. 

“There’s your old trinkets!” shouted the young mad- 
man, hurling the last splinters of the sash at Jake’s feet. 

Jake viewed the ruins a moment and said, quietly, 
"Ho, dat don’t hurt me none.” 

Sam was vanquished. He had done a mean thing 
and hurt nobody but himself by it. He stood sheep- 
ishly in the middle of the floor, helpless with excite- 
ment and chagrin: 


Just then old Mr.Warren put his head in at the shop 
door and said, slowly,— 

“Jake, the cows are down to the bars, I believe. 
Time for you to go after ’em.” 

It was well for Sam that the old gentleman was very 
deaf, and had heard nothing of the fracas in which he 
had just figured so disgracefully. Glad enough was 
he for something to reileve the embarrassment of his 
position. 

“Come, Sam,” said Jake, “let’s go after the cows.” 

This was worse than all. To be coolly invited by his 
conqueror to go with him for his company just after he 
had made a fool of himself, and was hoping to sneak 
out of the shop and run home, was hitting him after he 
was down, Sam thought. Instead of his killing Jake, 
his black friend was now killing him, sure. 

However, he went after the cows. Jake whistled as 
he went along, calling attention to the fine sunset, the 
frogs down in the alders and the chipmucks on the 
wall, and chatting about pretty nearly every thing but 
his broken playthings; but Sam was rather glum at 
first. 

“Any thing but a boy that you can’t hurt,” quoth 
he to himself, “black or white.” 

But at length the string of his tongue was loosed. 
Jake’s good nature was “catching,” and after the ex- 
citement of one hearty scamper with him in pursuit of 
a woodchuck down the checkerberry lot, Sam felt al- 
most natural again. 

1n the pasture adjoining farmer Warren’s was an old 
horse feeding at his ease, and in the midst of an ani- 
mated discussion on the subject of ‘“‘setting snares’ 
and making fish lines of horse hair, Sam proposed the 
pulling ‘‘a few hairs” out of the honest brute’s tail to 
make fish lines and nooses. 

This Jake would by no means agree to. 

‘Hoss aint mine,” he remonstrated. “Mis’r John- 
son no like it—spile it; not many hairs now in his tail, 
any way.” : 

Sam knew all this, but he was not proof enough 
against temptation to allow his convictions of right to 
rule him. ‘ 

He lingered behind while his companion drove the 
cows towards home. ‘‘Better let old hoss-alone,”’ was 
Jake’s last warning as he left the pastuge, but Jilson 
paid no heed, pretending to be very busy picking check- 
erberries. ; 

Next morning, when our negro friend ¢ame back to 
the pasture, who should stand there but “Mis’r John- 
son,” in a rage, and with a long cart whip in salons. 

“Look o’ that horse,” he shouted, eyeing Jake with 
a very fierce expression of countenance and pointing 
to his old nag, whose tail had recently been pretty well 
thinned out, “now if I can find the boy that did that 
Pll give him such an infernal hidin’ as he never’!l git 
agin. Now you tell me all you know about it, you 
black rascal. 

“Twan’t me,” said Jake, and that was all he could 
be made to say, whereupon the big man seized him and 
gave him a tremendous thrashing. % 

In justice to Sath, the real offender, we must say that 
when he heard of this injustice to his negro friend, he 
went to Mr. Johnson and confessed to pulling out his 
horse’s tail, by which honest act he got a fair share of 
the thrashing to himself, but came away with an easi- 
er conscience. 

You want to know what became of Jake. When Mr. 
Warren died he left him a handsome provision in his 
will. He learned the carpenter’s trade, and Mr. Johnson, 
who was always ashamed of the wrong he had done 
him, took pains to procure him all the work he could 
do. He became a most excellent and popular work- 
man and a valued and respected citizen. ?. B. 


——§>— 








For the Companion. 
THE SPIDER AND THE SNAKE. 


I was sitting in a cool, shady retreat, one sultry day 
in July, reading. Several feet distant was a piege of 
timber lately hewed out for a sill, and placed on trans- 
verse blocks, elevating it several inches.from the 
ground, so as to prevent its absorption of moisture. 

I observed lying near the edge, under the timber, 
a small, green snake, which is rather uncommon here; 
I have seen and heard of but three during a residence in 
the South of fifty years. He evidently chose this re- 
treat to escape the scorching rays of the sun; and un- 
der the shade which he had selected was perfectly mo- 
tionless. 

It may not be uninteresting to give some description 
of this distinct species, which I will try to do, as I have 
never seen one described in print by any student of 
natural history. 

Its color is pea green, head, shoulders and back; un- 
derneath it is a delicate pink shade; its skin is as soft 
and shining as satin, and it is decidedly the most beau- 
tiful of all the snakes I have ever seen. 

[{ do not except the rattlesnake, whose skin and col- 
oring after sloughing are brilliant and beautiful indeed. 
Of course it is difficult to divest yourself, in examining 
this snake, of the horror of its fatal poison and its vi- 
cious disposition! but in this latter it is mych misrep- 
resented, for generally it will not attack unless it can- 
not be avoided. | 

The green snake is six or eight inches in length, and 
about as thick as the common lead pencil. It is entire- 
ly innocent or harmless, can be handled at pleasure, 
evinces no anger or disposition to bite, and exhibits 
no uneasiness or fear when approached, is inactive or 
sluggish at all times, and is unwilling to escape from 
your presence. 

But to return. Thesnake appeared to be asleep. Its 
eyes were closed, and it remained perfectly motionless, 
Indeed, I have labored under the impression that it is 
naturally blind, as I have never yet seen one with the 
eyes open. I was about to make an effort to capture it, 
but at the moment discovered an enormous hunting 
spider, the largest one I ever saw, of the kind I attempt- 
ed to describe in my former article, which jumped and 
lit a few inches from the head, and approached the 
snake with great caution, at times scarcely moving. 

Suddenly he ran several times from head to tail, with 
great rapidity, elevating his body so as not to let it 
come in contact with the snake, by running upon the 
very tips of his long legs, to avoid disturbing or alarm- 








ing his prey. 








I saw he had attached his web longitudinally to him, 
and in the course of an hour had enveloped him com- 
pletely in it, having reversed the order of spinning, by 
wrapping it around the body, instead of lengthwise, as 
at first. 

The spider, after completing the imprisonment, sus- 
pended his operations for some moments. He seemed 
to be at a loss as to his future movements. He retreat- 
ed a short distance and remained perfectly inactive, 
came back, crept slowly or leisurely about and around 
the snake, seemingly debating within himself what 
miethod to adopt to despatch and secure his prize. He 
could not drag so unwieldy a body to his cell, nor 
could it be disposed of well after he got it there; so, at 
least, I determined in my own mind. 

Finally he made a sudden leap, sprang upon the 
snake’s head and darted off as quick as thought. He 
had stung it, for the snake made a convulsive and in- 
effectual effort to free itself from its bonds, which en- 
tirely confined it, without success. 

The spider continued to sting him, using less caution 
at every attack, being convinced, finally, that his vic- 
tim was completely powerless. 

After some time he commenced again to wind his 
web more compactly around his prey as it became still. 
He eventually attached cord after cord of the web to 
the bottom of the sill, as he ascended and descended 
several times, and after securing the web effectually to 
the timber above, he commenced to draw the snake up 
by degrees, first the head, then the body, until in the 
course of the day he had secured his prize close up to 
the final resting place he intended for it; viz., the bot- 
tom of the timber, where it was screened from all ob- 
servation, and there preyed upon it at leisure. 

Columbia, S. C. FaTHER LONGLEGS. 
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LITTLE PLAID SUN-BONNET. 


Little plaid sun-bonnet, what do you hide, 
Down in the grass by the sunny wall-side? 
Any short ringlets half out of curl? 

Any round forehead as pure as a pearl? 

Any blue eyes with a laugh bubbling over? 
Any red mouth closing on a red clover? 

Is it the wind makes you dance up and down, 
Or is it a fairy head under your crown? 


O, earth is bright, by the glad Summer kissed! 
Millions of roses might scarcely be missed ; 

‘ Acres of butter-cups, growing so gay, 
Cause not a sigh when their gold drops away. 
Yet to my heart how your charms were destroyed, 
All your fresh meadows how wint’ry and void, 
Earth, should you lose from your beauty and pride, 
Just what a little plaid bonnet can hide. 


—__— +o» ———_ 
For the Companion. 


OUR ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“Tf I could only find the one I want,” half sobbed 
my wife, sinking down wearily. “But it’s of no use; 
we might as well give it up.” 

Sol thought. We had just returned from the Essex 
Orphan Asylum. My wife had been wishing to adopt 
a daughter for several months, but no ordinary charac- 
ter would suit her. The Essex establishment was the 
fourth One we had visited in as many cities. The chil- 
dren had all been paraded before us, but not one of 
them seemed attractive. This one was too thin, that one 
was high shouldered and thick skinned, another squint- 
ed and another had blue eyes; still another was bold 
and forward in her manners; and as there were not 
many more than half-a-dozen that came near the age 
she wanted—from fifteen to eighteen—it was very dif- 
ficult to make a choice. 

I was really in hopes she had given up her purpose 
and would’ say no more about it, for though very anx- 
ious to please her, and fully conscious that some girl 
would have one of the best of homes and one of the 
best of mothers, still I sawit wore on my wife’s health, 
this continual anxiety, and trusted the matter was at 
an end: 

“Mary says she must have some help,” said my wife, 
one morning; ‘‘her rheumatism troubles her so that she 
can hardly get up stairs. I can’t part with Mary and 
she don’t want to leave. What shall we do?” 

“T’ll step into the intelligence office,” I said, “and see 
if I can find some steady girl. I think, myself, we need 
another servant, and she can wait on the table this 
warm weather.” 

There was an intelligence office on Courtland Street, 
kept by a Mrs. Miffles, a tall, stout woman, who, it was 
said, made a great deal of money in the business. 

Her husband took care of the books, and might at 
any time have been seen, a thin, spare man, perched 
up ata high desk, and peering about therefrom, at all 
who came in, through a pair of steel-bowed spectacles. 

Mrs. Miffles led the way into a small, neat room, as 
she explained to me that if I would wait a few moments 
there were several new applicants coming in. The 
room was already occupied by a large, angular-framed 
woman, who looked very severely at nothing at all, 
and seemed to have acquired a habit of pursing her thin 
lips so tight that sometimes it was difficult to imagine 
what part of the space between the nose and chin they 
occupied. 

In a few moments Mrs. Miffles came in, and follow- 
ing her a little figure that at once attracted my atten- 
tion. It was that of a girl of fifteen or sixteen, I could 
not fairly judge which, but she had so sweet a face, 
with pretty, soft brown eyes, and an exquisitely clear, 
pale complexion, that I could hardly take my glance 
from her. She was dressed in a blue gingham; her 
bonnet was neatly, even tastefully trimmed; she wore 
gloves, and round her head was tied a narrow blue rib- 
bon. 

There was something about the modest, gentle man- 
ners, and the sorrowful expression of this young girl, 
that made me wish at once to engage her, if only asa 
help to rheumatic Mary; but Mrs. Miffles hurried past 
me with a slight inclination of her portly body, and 
stepping briskly towards the waiting woman, she said, 

“This is the young person I spoke to you about, 
ma’am, but J am sorry to say she brings no recom- 
mend; she hasn’t lived out before, you see.” 

“O, a new one,” said the woman, looking the girl 
over and allowing her pinche? lips a little exercise. 
“I don’t think a new one will suit me atall. Mr. Good- 
rich said to me as I came away, ‘Whateveryou do, wife, 
don’t get a raw one; for no sooner do you train ’em 


————= 
than off they go;’ which is true, Mrs. Miffles. [ye hag 
no less than four in six months, and mercy knows | 
try hard enough to keep ’em.” 

All this time I was watching the young girl, who in 
her turn watched the lady in question with a half fright, 
ened, half resolute look. I saw the color come and 
in her pretty, round cheeks; I fancied the lips quiy. 
ered, and once that there were tears in her eyes | wa 
certain. 

“How old are you, child?” queried Mrs. Goodrich, 
“You look too young.” 

“Tam sixteen and three months,” replied the girl, 
simply, pinching her dress hard with one hand. 
‘Have you ever lived out before?” 

“Never, ma’am; but I understand a good deal about 
housework. * 

“Ah! where did you learn, then?” somewhat tartly. 

“At home; my mother taught me—my own moj}, 
er;” and slowly two tears rolled down the pretty round 
cheeks and the lips trembled so that she was obliged ;, 
turn away. 

“You’re not a cry-baby, I hope,” said the Woman, 
Then addressing Mrs. Miffles, ‘“‘That’s the worst of these 
new ones; they’re always crying in the tea-cups oy 
wiping their eyes with theduster. If there is any thing 
I hate it’s a girl forever sniffling.” 

“Are you strong in the arms?” she queried again 
the girl. 

“Yes’m; pretty strong,”’ was the subdued answer, 

“Never worked much, I fancy.” 

“Not till the Jast year.” 

“O; and what made you work the last year?” 

“I—my—father married again, ma’am,”’ she repliej 
with a faltering voice. : 

I rose, indignant with the cool, matter-of-fact map. 
ner in which the woman with the thin lips tormenta 
this girl, but I could not avoid hearing all the rest, 

‘Well, I suppose you’ve gota young man.” [ fap. 
cied the girl looked her surprise as she answered, “4 
young man, ma’am?” 

“Yes, alover; girls of thirteen have lovers, now. It; 
the crying sin of the age.” 

“T haven’t any body; I haven’t any thing of the 
kind,” she said, hurriedly, as if her good name haj 
been attacked; poor little thing!” 

“That’s well for you, because in my house no such 
thing is allowed. I look after the welfare of my ser. 
vants too strictly for that, I can tell you. Once agit 
has a follower, she goes, for no girl can serve her beay 
and her mistress, too. If I take you it will be out of 
pity, for you haven’t any recommendation, and noton 
in a thousand will have so young a girl without that, 
But I think I can trust your looks. By the way, I don’ 
allow my servants to wear ribbons on their heads nor 
to dress up in any trumpery. You must put off hoops 
while you’re in the kitchen and tending the children, 
If you mind me and do what I tell you, quickly, you'] 
find me a good mistress. So you have got a home,” 
she added, changing the subject; “I hope you didnt 
run away.” 

“No, indeed,” exclaimed the girl, and I felt my ow 
cheek flush. “My step-mother made me uncomforta 
ble and complained of me to my father, and my father 
scolded me.. I couldn’t bear that; he never did sucha 
thing before, and so I told them both I should go and 
earn my own living.”’ Here she broke down and sobbed 
in a way that made me feel as if I could horsewhip 
somebody. 

“T don’t like you to cry. Ihope you don’t cry al 
the time,” said the woman, in a deeply injured tone. 
“T’m sure I think you ought to have been willing to 
work for your new mamma.” 

“And so I was,” and the voice was steady now; “but 
she had a daughter just my age, and she never worked 
at all, but had a master to teach her on my own moth- 
er’s piano, and I never allowed to touch it, though I'd 
taken two quarters.” 

“Mercy on us, I’m afraid you’re accomplished,” cried 
the woman, with such a look that I came to the rescue. 

“T think this girl would suit me,” I said, ‘‘all the bet- 
ter because I have heard something of her history, and 
if you do not want her, madam”— 

“O, but Ido wanther. I’ve all but engaged her, if 
you please,” said the woman, angrily, the value of her 
new acquisition going up as she saw somebody else it- 
terested in its possession; and she turned to the git, 
never deigning me another glance, but I never forgot 
the quick, sweet pleading in the pretty face as it was 
lifted towards me. 

“Do you make bread?” was the next query. 

“Yes’m,” in a disappointed tone. 

‘“‘Where did you say you lived?” I jotted down the 
answer. By that time the coarse, red-handed female 
assigned to me had arrived, and as she seemed fitted 
for the place I took her home. 

But I was haunted by the sweet face and brown eyes 
so incessantly that I dreamed of them. Mrs. Brown, 
my wife, made me tell of the interview again and again. 
“TI should have liked that girl,” she said, “I knowl 
should.” 

And so should I. I fancied her seated with her sew- 
ing in our pleasant room. I imagined her sitting, a8 
one we had lost often sat, years ago, in the soft, sweet 
evening twilight, playing the “Evening Hymn to the 
Virgin,” or some of Beethoven’s delicious music; and 
the haunting came on so strongly that one day, with- 
out saying any thing to Mrs. Brown, I determined to 
hunt the child up. 

To do this I was obliged to find the address of Mrs. 
Goodrich, and that I did easily by applying to Mrs. 
Miffles, who at once gave me the street and number. | 
lost no time in repairing to the place. Mrs. Goodrich 
presented herself in person, and informed me that Miss 
Nelly Foster, laying great emphasis on the miss, had 
been sent for on account of her father’s illness—that 
on the whole she could not profess herself satisfied 
with her work, though she was willing to take her back 
if she should come. She really did not think her 90 
strong in the arms as she ought to be, and she feared 
that she did not love children very well, as she once 
found on her darling Freddy’s arm a black and blue 
mark (darling Freddy was howling dismally in the 
next room) and that she always seemed terribly tired 
with doing next to nothing—all evidently'got up to dis- 
courage me. 





Fortunately, I had the {poor girl’s address, and one 
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pleasant summer afternoon found me in the pretty 
town of N., three miles from the city, riding behind 
three carriages and a hearse that had just returned from 

a funeral. Finally, I was set down opposite a small, 
neat house, and on inquiry found that Nelly Foster 
lived there. Signs of mourning were visible, for the 
head of the house had just been buried, and when I 
saw the daughter it was to pity the poor brown eyes 
and quivering lips more than I had when she was un- 
dergoing the rigorous examination of Mrs. Goodrich. 

“And what will you do now, my child?’ I asked, 
with difficulty restraining the word dear as a substitute 
for child. 

“J suppose I must go back to my old place,” she an- 
gwered, “‘or find another. My poor father! he was so 
sorry he had been harsh to me, on his death-bed. It’s 
all right, he loves me now;”’ with a fresh burst of tears. 

“How would you like to be adopted, my dear”—I let 
it out, this time—“‘by one of the best women in the 
world? How would you like to be our child, our dear 
daughter, to be cared for, and educated, and loved, just 
as we loved one whose precious golden head lies low 
in tLe dust?” 

Her sweet brown eyes were wide with surprise, while 
I took off my old spectacles to wipe them clear. It 
seemed for a moment that she couldn’t speak—and 
then when she did she murmured so prettily that I 
could have taken her in my arms—‘‘Can it be possible 
that the Lord is so kind to me?” 

“To be sure it can, my dear,” said I, ‘‘so say good- 
by to your—to the women folks here, and get your bon- 
net and things. Your baggage will be sent for, or it 
don’t matter if we leave it behind forever.” 

I heard her give her adieus; for a moment I listened 
to angry voices, expostulating, and then she came to 
me with wet eyelids, her lovely face more than ever 
beautiful under the small black bonnet and the mourn- 
ing veil. She seemed never to suspect for a moment 
that there might be any thing wrong in the matter, 
though I had heard the words “highly improper,” and 
“gnknown man,” several times repeated. 

Icannot describe the sweet trustfulness with which 
she accompanied me, or the puzzled brown study she 
was in as we went homeward, or the genuine mother 
love that brightened my old wife’s tender face as she 
*took her in her arms; but I can tell you that we have 
found the “‘angel”’ of our “‘household;” and whether 

she busies herself in little cares for mother and me, or 
sits sewing at the pleasant east window, the sun light- 
ing her beautiful, shining hair and her softly flushed 
cheeks—whether she takes my old hat with a kiss, 
brings me my dressing-gown and slippers, dries my 
newspaper, pours out my tea, or sits as I had afore 
time fancied she might, at the piano, playing the “Song 
to the Virgin,” or some of Beethoven’s heavenly melo- 
dies, I am equally pleased and happy. 

“God bless her!’ I say a hundred times a day, and 
s0 says mother, who loves, if possible, even better than 
Ido, our dear adopted daughter. 

EO 
For the Companion. 
A PROVIDENTIAL FRIEND. 

Mr. Drury Mitchell was the son of a Scotch farmer 
in one of the west counties. One day in November he 
drove a lot of stock to the cattle fair in the county 
town, ten miles distant, and disposed of them for a 
large sum of money, which he secured about his person 
and made all haste to return. 

Though he had started very early in the morning and 
arrived in good season at the market, the time necessa- 
tily consumed in making his sales rendered it improb- 
able that he could reach home before nightfall; but as 
his horse was a spirited animal he determined to make 
what gain he could while the daylight lasted. 

So after paying his reckoning at the tavern he mount- 
éd, and took the road at a good pace, feeling very well 
satisfied in mind at the results, so far, of his day’s 
work. 

He had scarcely ridden a mile when, looking behind 
him, he observed, for the first time, that he was fol- 
lowed by a large, lank, hungry-looking dog. 

Mr. Mitchell had seen the same dog at the fair, and 
noticed that the animal eyed him, and tracked him about 
with tokens of peculiar liking, but not wishing or need- 
ing such a follower, he had driven him away with a cut 
of his whip. 

He now felt provoked that the creature should per- 
sist in fastening himself upon him, and could not un- 
derstand his persistency, after the rude reception he 
had given him. Very likely the dog had an owner, and 
even if he had not, Mr. Mitchell was not particularly 
fond of dogs, and preferred, at any rate, in case he saw 
Cause to keep such a menial, to exercise his own 
choice in the size and species. 

Accordingly he made every effort to drive off the ani- 
mal, and though he did not succeed in reaching him 
With his whip, he thought the harshness of his tone 
nd manner should have been sufficient to put him out 
of conceit for claiming him as a master. 

All would not do, however. Half a mile further on 
he dog came in sight again, making after him with a 
ong wolf gallop. So annoyed was Mitchell by the 
brute’s perseverance, that he determined to stop at the 
mext house and contrive to shut him up. 

Hailing a boy whom he saw entering a barn-yard 
: th an arm-load of straw, he asked leave to call the 
Hog into the stable and tie him there long enough to 

low himself to reach home. The boy opened the 
oor of asmall sheep stable, and the young man, by 
gnals and friendly words, soon had the dog secure. 
aking out a shilling, he gave it to the boy to watch 

M until evening, and then rode on, vexed at having 
een delayed. 

Signs of a coming storm now began to gather in the 

» and our traveller saw, to his regret, that it would 
‘dark earlier than usual. Determined to accomplish 
st of his journey, at least, before night should set in, 

put spurs to his horse, and in the exciting speed of 
* Progress soon forgot all about the dog. The wind 
caned in the distance as he entered a long stretch of 

*st, and flakes of snow began to wander dowh the 


t. Mitchell had double reason for making all haste. 
knew well with what suddenness storms come on in 
country at that time of year. A heavy fall of snow 


lasting a single night would not unfrequently shut up 
the farmers for a whole winter. 

Besides, the quantity of money on his person made 
him a little uneasy, for it was natural enoughseto appre- 
hend that any evil-disposed person, knowing the object 
of his journey, might watch for his return, in hope of 
rich booty, and waylay him in some desolate place if 
he passed after dark. 

The noble horse rapidly lessened the number of 
miles between him and his home, and it was not until 
full nine-tentbs of the way had been accomplished that 
his master allowed him to slacken his speed. 

Here Mitchell dismounted at the top of a long, steep 
hill, down which the road was very stony, and as it 
was now nearly dark, he was fearful of injuring the 
horse if he hurried down the descent. As the place was 
almost within hail of home, too, he did not feel the 
same urgent need of haste. 

At the foot of the hill a small bridge crossed a stream 
where a hedge grew thickly on both sides of the way. 
Just as he was going over this bridge, and was about 
to remount, the tall figure of a man, armed with a club, 
darted into the road before him, at the same time aim- 
ing a powerful blow at his head. 

Instead of hitting the traveller, however, the club fell 
on the back of the horse, and the mettled animal in- 
stantly tore the rein from his master’s hand and dashed 
off in the direction of the farm-house. 

Mitchell had hardly time to think of defending him- 
self from his adversary, before a fearful yell rang 
through the darkness, and a savage growl directed his 
attention to the roadside, where the robber lay begging 
for his life, pinned to the earth by the jaws of a huge 
dog. 

Mr. Mitchell looked with astonishment. It was evi- 
dently the very dog that had followed him all the way 
from the fair, and he now understood at once why the 
creature had tracked him so persistently. It was the 
providence that had saved his life, and gratefully he 
recognized a Hand in the event mightier than the mo- 
tions of any mere animal instinct. 

“Hold him fast!” he shouted, and started off hurriedly 
towards home to give the alarm. Meantime the horse 
had reached the house riderless, and thrown the whole 
family into consternation by his appearance. 

Old Mr. Mitchell immediately set out with several 
men, and lanterns, and clubs, to search the road. Dru- 
ry met them half way from the scene of his strange en- 
counter, and, after hurried explanations, conducted 
them all to the spot. They found the robber still held 
by the faithful dog. The wretch was soon set on his 
feet and made to follow back the party with hands tied 
behind him, while the dog was taken tenderly home 
and received into the farmer’s family with every dem- 
onstration of gratitude. 

He proved a most valuable animal, and Drury Mitch- 
ell soon came to think more of him than even of his 
horse. Mindful of the singular service he had done 
him, he named him “Friend,” and the dog honored the 
uame for years, until he died of old age. 


+> 





For the Companion. 


RAY MORTON’S JOURNAL LETTERS. 
No. IV. 
Dear NELL,—I’ve met with a loss. Doll is drown; 
ded. I don’t think Carlo meant any harm, but I wish 
dogs wouldn’t bounce at cats so. The well has a box 
without any top over it, and you turna handle just like 
that one at old Mrs. Blake’s, at Brookline, and one side 
there’s a shelf where the bucket stands full of water. 

Doll got up to drink, we expect, and Carlo bounced 
and hit the handle, and away went the bucket down 
the well, and when Jim—that’s the man—came to get 
a drink, he wound up the rope and there was doll stand- 
ing on her head in the bucket! 

Harry says I don’t mourn properly, but I tell him I 
can’t realize it. I only knew ’twas Doll by the blue rib- 
bon; she looked so long and so slick, I didn’t like her a 
bit. Harry dug a grave for her and put up a shingle, 
with her epitarf in red chalk. 

“Doll Morton, aged several months. Dry in peace.” 

I should felt worse, but she didn’t suit me exactly. 
Letty’s mother gave her to me, and when she wanted 
to go out of a room she always sat with her nose to the 
door till somebody opened it for her. Our doors open 
different from Letty’s, and every time she’d go and sit 
at the hinge side, and I couldn’t make her learn any 
different all the while we had her, and so I thought she 
wasn’t very bright. Grandpa says I’m uncharitable, 
and I don’t want to be that, but seems to me if I wasa 
cat, and had my nose held to the proper place every 
day in the week,I wouldn’t run right round to the 
hinge side next time. 

O, Nell, I’ve been amissionary! Ministers here don’t 
do like ours, where they have nice, big meeting-houses 
with steeples; and Letty’s father goes to three differ- 
ent—“stations”—he calls them. Ours is oneand there’s 
another eight miles off, and one twelve, and last time 
he took Letty and me with him. And Harry—he pre- 
tended I was going to ‘India’s coral strand,” and packed 
up a box of beads and nails, and things for me to per- 
pishiate the natives with, and told us how to talk Hin- 
doo and all that, so Letty laughed till she cried; but I 
tried not to, because I wouldn’t encourage him in be- 
ing so disrespeckful. 

The first, house we stopped at, was a man’s close by 
the preaching place, and he lived there all alone, with 
only a big black bear, but it wasn’t alive. The man 
used to be a great hunter, and had a big sear all down 
one side of his face, where this same bear had hurt him, 
and he broke the barrel of his rifle over its head, and 
pulled his knife out of its sheath with his teeth, and 
stuck it into the bear’s heart. So he skinned and 
stuffed him, and he looks awful. 

We had some luncheon there, and he gave us corn- 
cakes, and coffee, and pork, and cooked it all himself. 
Wasn’t it funny? I didn’t know men knew so much 
before. Mr. Warner said he’d tell us all about him 
some day, but he couldn’t then, because we’d most got 
to the preaching place. It was a little brick house, and 
sometimes they used it for a school. 

Next day we rode off another way, where Mr. War- 
ner had to preach afternoon and evening. We stayed 
in a house close by the meeting-house, but O my! how 








it poured. I thought nobody would come, but Mr. |, 


Warner told me to wait and see, and sure enough they 
were there, just as wet, and didn’t mind it a bit. 
There was one little girl there no older than we are, 
and Mr. Warner said,— 

“Why Carry, what made you come so far in all this 
rain?” 

“O,” she said, “I didn’t care for it, sir, when I was 
going to hear about Jesus.” 

Why Nell, I felt real ashamed, because all I’d been 


thinking about the whole time, was the fun of coming | ‘ 


and seeing the queer people and houses. Do you think 
it was wicked? Because I do love to hear about Jesus, 
only I think it’s something like loving your mother 
and folks—you love them all the time, but you don’t 
always think of them, you know. I guess I shall ask 
Mr. Warner some time, because he don’t laugh at me, 
and he understands when I can’t explain very well. 
He isn’t like that teacher of ours who used to call us 
“such strange young ones,” if we asked her questions. 
Harry said the reason was, all the brains she had was 
in her elbows, but I don’t see what difference that made, 
if she had any brains, do you? only she’d be all the 
time hitting them in that narrow school-room. . 
AY. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt ? 

The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Oompanion. . 

No other receipt is given. 








For the Companion. 
THE NAUGHTY KITTEN. 


This kitten was not one of the “naughty kittens” 
that “lost their mittens;” she was only second cousin 
to them. Her real name was Pearly Frisk, although, 
like certain persons who write books, or pass counter- 
feit bills, she was often called something else. 

She had her birth and education in an old bandbox 
in Mrs. Frisk’s garret, and her earliest associates were 
Charlie and Minnie Frisk. To be sure, she had once 
had a large family of brothers and sisters; but as they 
were all drowned in ihe mill-pond before she got her 
eyes open, she could not be expected to shed many 
tears for them. 

It was about this period that she sat for her portrait 
as apicture of ‘‘innocence;” the only time in her life 
when she ever could have done so, unless while she 
was asleep. Just as soon as she could walk she lost 
her reputation for innocence, and her next portrait was 
entitled ‘‘Mischief.” 

Donald Frisk was the artist. He had wonderful skill 
with the pencil, being able to draw hens, geese, dogs 
and horses so that you would know what they were al- 
most at a glance. 

Pearly’s first wrong step was to disobey her mother. 

My dear little girls and boys, I hope you never did 
any thing so naughty as that—never. 

She would hide away in some dark corner, while 
poor old Tabby would run wildly about the garret 
searching for her, and then she would spring suddenly 
upon her mother’s back. If her mother boxed her ears, 
as she deserved, instead of being penitent, she would 
strike back again, and end by getting into a frolic, and 
pretending she thought it all a joke. 

It was on her fourth birthday, counting by weeks, 
that Pearly first found her way down stairs, crawling 
part of the way and falling the rest; and after that 
nothing could induce her to return to the maternal 
bandbox. 

She soon learned her way: to the pantry, the cheese 
safe and the dairy, and if driven out and pursued, she 
would take refuge in the old eight-day clock, causing 
it to make such mistakes in the time of day as were 
very mortifying to a clock that prided itself on its reg- 
ular habits. 

She was not satisfied with catching mice, which it 
was both her privilege and duty to catch, but she made 
game of chickens, birds, grasshoppers, and every thing 
smaller and weaker than herself. 

She ran up the lace curtains, tearing them with her 
claws, she pulled the clean muslins and handkorchiefs 
from the clothes-horse and scattered them about the 
floor; and when wearied with her exertions, she upset 
Mrs. Frisk’s, work basket, scattering the contents, and 
rolled herself up in it for a nap. 

Minnie once tied a blue ribbon round her neck, but 
she got hung in a tree by it while hunting for birds’ 
nests. 

And yet the family were all fond of her, for she was 
a pretty creature—so soft, so round, so white, with on- 
ly three black spots on her face, which looked like an 
imperial and whiskers. She once, however, did some- 
thing so very bad that it nearly cost her her life. 

A squirrel family lived in a horsechestnut tree near 
the house, and one day, as two frisky young brothers 
were chasing each other across the front yard fence, 
Pearly pounced upon one of them and carried it off: 
Charlie and Minnie both saw her and started in pursuit, 


pretty soon with the squirrel in her mouth, but, alas, 
it was dead. 

The children buried it with appropriate honors under 
a white rose-bush, and Charlie fired a salute over it 
with his pop-gun. 

The kitten was then tried and sentenced to be shot 
but Charlie and Minnie both pleaded for its life wit: 
tears. 

“T suppose she thought it was a rat,’ said Charlie. 
‘They look just alike, only the rat hasn’t any fur on 
his tail.” 

So the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for 
balf an hour in a dark closet. They forgot that the 
pitcher of cream for tea was standing there. Of course 
Pearly drank it, every drop. 

It happened that same afternoon, as the kitten was 
sitting in the back door, washing her face and sunning 
herself, that Grip, the peddler’s dog, came prowling 
about in search of something ‘to eat. All the dog in 
him was aroused when he spied the kitten, and he 
would have served her exactly as she served the squir- 
rel, had she not sprung into the water-spout. 

She did not escape wholly without punishment, how- 
ever, for her next leap was into a rain water hogshead. 
From this she was taken, chilled, wretched and half- 
drowned. She was indebted for her recovery to the ap- 
plication of a flannel blanket and a dose of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s soothing syrup. 

Charlie, who saw the poetic justice of these events, 
attempted to celebrate them in verse. I am sorry he 
failed, because my moral was to have been embodied 
inhispoem. He never got farther than this: 

“Tit for tat. 
The squirrel and cat.”’ 
Rutyg CHestTERFIELD, 
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READY FOR BED. 


Now come, | own Elsie, and sit in my lap, 
| As snug as a dormouse while taking a nap: 
The sun has gone down out of sight in the-west, 


| And the birds and the bees and the lambs are at rest. 
| Enough you have had both of work and of play: 


You have studied your book, you have tossed the sweet hay, 
You have had a good frolic with Fido and me, 


| And you now are so sleepy you hardly can see. 


Little dormouse, wake = You must go to your nest: 
Yes, bed for such sleepy-heads surely is best. 
Your hymn you shall say; then a candle we'll light, 
And bid all the folks in the house a good night. 
| Nursery. 
| ——_+o+ —__ 


= WASTED POLITENESS. 


A gentleman school teacher once thought it advisa- 
| ble to give some lessons in politeness. Among other 
| things, he told the boys that in addressing a gentleman 
' they should always say “Sir,” and gave them examples, 
| and made quite a lesson of it. One boy was particu- 
larly delighted, and took occasion to speak to his teach- 
! er often, to show he profited by his teachings. When 
he went home to dinner his father said,— 

“Tom, have some meat?” 

“Yes, sir, | thank you.” 

The next thing the child knew his father’s hand came 
whack on his ear, and his father’s voice thundered 
forth,— 

“T’ll teach you to sass your dad!” 

Tom gave up being polite. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








A Double Acrostic. 


The initial and final letters of the following items form 
the title of a novel by Charles Dickens: 


rr 


A fluid. . 
. Noting inclusion. 
8. Irritation. 
4. A loud noise. 
5. The name given to certain kinds of animals. 
6. An ingredient. 3 


My /irst, second and third are all parts of very common 
verbs, and my whole is what Gen. Grant is. 


4. 


Iam a beautiful tree; curtail and transpose me into anoth- 
er tree; transpose the latter into a useful article; replace 
the last letter, behead and transpose, and you have a boun- 
dary line. Curtail the entire word twice, and you kavea 
picture; take the second and third letters away from the 
entire word, transpose the remainder, and you have another 
tree. 5 


Transpose what we often see on a creek into what we 
often see (on warm summer days) in a creek. 


Conundrums. 


. In which month do people eat the least? In February; 
because it has only twenty-eight days. 

Which times are the best? Meal-times. 
Who can speak a)l languages? Echo. 
What common sickness has never prevailed in any land? 
Sea-sickness. 
How can water be carried in asieve? By freezing it first. 
Why did William Tell shudder when he shot the apple 
from his son’s head? Because it was an-arrow escape. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rich honesty often dwells ina poor house, like your 
pear! in a spoiled oyster. 
2. The American Organ. 3. Forgive and forget. 





but Pearly dodged under a wood-pile. She came out 


4. Heap-Reap-Ape-Pear. 5. A portrait. 
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For the Companion. 
AMERICAN BIRDS. 
HOW TO TAME THEM. 

The thrushes embrace a very large family of birds, 
numbering more than a hundred species. To this ge- 
nus belong many familiar songsters, among them the 
robin. Birds of this class move about on the ground 
by hopping on both feet at once. Their food consists 
of insects, worms, fruits and berries. 

The Brown Thrush, 

or, as it is called by the farmers of New England, the 
brown thrasher, is the finest singer in the Eastern 
States. Like its congener, the mocking bird, it is plain 
in its plumage, and is more attractive near at hand 
than at a distance. Its wings and tail are rufous 
brown, and its breast is ashy white, interspersed with 
arrow-headed spots. 

The song of the brown thrush, in the opinion of Au- 
dubon, is unsurpassed, except by the mocking-bird. In 
the early spring he falters in his song, but as the sea- 
son of breeding approaches his voice regains its com- 
pass, and in the morning and evening twilights, when 
the leaves of the groves are tender, and the blooming 
orchards perfume the air, he pours forth a stream of 
varied, high-toned melody, rising pre-eminent above 
the voices of the forest choir. He selects the highest 
boughs of the tallest aud the most conspicuous trees 
for his place of song. During the month of June his 
voice is very ringing, clear and powerful, and may be 
heard at a great distance, particularly before a storm. 

This is a very familiar bird in captivity, and seems 


capable of real affection for those who treat it kindly. 


He will even pour forth his wonderful notes from the 
hand of a person he loves. He courts attention, and is 
restless and unhappy when neglected. Like most little 
creatures with warm, loving hearts, he is very jealous 
of every thing that divides the affection of his master, 
and endeavors to destroy other cage birds that receive 
marked attention. 

The food of the cage bird is the same as that of the 
mocking-bird. It is very fond of figs. In the winter 
it has a relish for the berries of the sumach and for 
dried grapes. 

The Oriole. 

This golden gem of plumery is familiar in all of the 
orchards of the United States. It is known by various 
names, among which are the Baltimore bird, Baltimore 
oriole, golden robin and fire-bird. It is found among 
the lustrous songsters of Brazil and among the dark- 
hued birds of Canada. It enters Louisiana from Mex- 
ico in early spring, and as the weather becofhes warm 
gradually migrates northward. Its color above is vel- 
vety black; below, bright orange tinged with vermilion. 
Its nates, some eight in number, are very rich and mel- 
low, and seem like the outgushings of a loving, happy 
heart. Its movements are very airy and graceful. 
Goodrich thus speaks of this truly charming favorite: 

“Full of life and activity, these fairy sylphs are now 
seen glancing through the boughs of the loftiest trees, 
appearing and vanishing like living gems. The same 
curious fact exists in respect to them as in respect to 
many other birds; in the long migration from the 
South—often several thousand miles—the sexes have 
been separate; the males arrive several days before the 
females, not in flocks, but singly. At this time they 
fill the air with their notes, which, however, are shrill 
and plaintive, as if their joy were incomplete. Soon 
their partners arrive, and after many battles between 
the lovers the pairing is completed, and amid frolic and 
somg the nest is begun. This is usually the period 
when the apple orchards are in bloom, and nothing 
can afford a picture of more enchanting and vivid beau- 
ty than these brilliant birds, in the midst of perfume 
and showering blossoms, sporting, singing and rollick- 
ing—nay, sipping the honey and feasting on the insects, 
as if these bowers were all their own. At this time 
the notes of the male are often a low whistle, or now 
and then a full trumpet tone, one following the other in 
slow or rapid succession; even the female sings, though 
with less melody. Many of the notes of both are collo- 
quial, and it is not difficult for a listener to fancy he 
hears questions and answers between the lively couple, 
with occasional side observations, in various keys, 
indicative of approbation or reproach, admiration or 
contempt. If a dog or cat chance to approach the 
nest, a volley of abuse, in a sharp, rapid tone, is sure 
to be poured out upon the intruder.” 

The Baltimore bird seems to love rather than to shun 
the habitations of man. Its nest—a pendulous, cylin- 
drical pouch—skilfully woven of strings and fibres, is 
seen often on the high branches of the most conspjcu- 
ous trees of cities and villages. It becomes much at- 
tached to a fixed locality, and when undisturbed, builds 
its nest in the same place for many years. It is gentle 
and teachable in confinement. Its food in its natural 
state consists of flies, wood-worms, beetles and cater- 
pillars. The cage bird may be fed on meal and water, 
insects, figs, raisins and hard-boiled eggs. 

It seems cruel to deprive this enthusiastic lover of air, 
sunshine and trees of its liberty. It is so valuable asa 
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- TERMS. | destroyer of vermin on trees as to become a very ex- 
The priceof | pensive pet. Those who pride themselves on thrifty 
the Com- | landscape gardening would do well to leave the oriole’s 
panion is | nests undisturbed. An oriole in a valuable shade tree 

is indeed a golden robin. 


The Mocking-Bird. 
This ornament of the Southern groves and forests 
possesses, perhaps, the finest musical gifts of any war- 
bler of our own or of any land. He imitates the song 


mencement of | of every bird, and surpasses them all in the fullness of 
the subscrip- | his flute-like melody. Audubon says that the best notes 


of the nightingale do not equal “the finished talent of 
the mocking-bird.” Wilson says, “The ease, elegance 
and rapidity of his movements, the animation of his 
eye and the intelligence he displays in listening to and 
laying up lessons from almost every species of the feath- 
ered creation within his hearing, are really surprising, 
and mark the peculiarity of his genius. To these qual- 
ities we may add that of a voice full, strong and musi- 
cal, and capable of almost every modulation, from the 
clear and mellow tone of the wood-thrush to the savage 
scream of the bald eagle. In measure and accent he 
faithfully follows his originals; in force and sweetness 
of expression he greatly improves upon them. In his 
native groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or 
half-grown tree, in the dawn of the dewy morning, 
while the woods are already vocal with a multitude of 
warblers, his admirable song rises preeminent over 
every competitor.” 

The mocking-bird is able to imitate all of the minor 
sounds of nature. In his superb rendering of the song 
of the thrush he will pause to mimic the bark of a dog, 
the crowing of acock, or the creaking of a wheelbarrow. 
A stranger in the South would suppose that a magno- 
lia grove was alive with songsters, in which, in reality, 
was but a single mocking-bird. 

It is no gaudy, fairy-like creature, like many of the 
birds of the sunny climes. It is about nine inches long, 
with an alar extent of some thirteen inches. Its wings 
are ashy brown, and its breast is fulvous white. It fre- 
quently builds its nest-near the elegant residence of the 
planter, and it will destroy its eggs and even its young 
if disturbed. It defends its nest with spirit, and will 
fly into the face of the youthful intruder with the feroc- 
ity of a hawk. 

It is a charming domestic pet. His imitations of 
household sounds are always comical and pleasing, and 
his evening melody cannot fail to awaken in a suscepti- 
ble nature feelings of a poetic cast, or to recall to the 
mind of a wanderer from sunny climes scenes of ro- 
mance and song. 

The food of the mocking bird in its wild state con- 
sists of insects, berries and fruit. 

The young mocking-bird, designed for the cage or 
the aviary, should be fed chiefly on animal food, such 
as tender, fresh meat very finely divided. Berries, ripe 
and juicy, may be given it from time to time, and oc- 
casionally the smaller insects. 

When grown, the cage bird should be supplied with 
fruits in their season, and in winter with the berries of 
the holly and the red cedar. It is very fond of the lar- 
ger insects, grasshoppers, spiders, &c., and it should 
have gravel and pure, healthy water constantly in its 
cage. HEZEKIAH. 








VARIETY. 





THE FLAG OF THE SKY. 


Willie stood at the window* 

Little Willie of five years old, 
Watching the rainbow colors, 

As they fade in the sunset’s gold. 


Red pennants and streamers of fire, 
On the blue expanse unfurl, 

And over the red the white clouds lie, 
Like floating mists of pearl. 


“Tsn’t it beautiful, mamma?’ 

And the dark eyes grow so bright, 
be | almost seem to catch the glow 
Of the sky’s wild glory light. 


“See, there is the red, mamma, 
And there is the beautiful blue; 
Did God make the beautiful red, 
And did He make the white clouds, too? 


“And away up, up in the sky, 
Is such a little bright star; 

Why, God is for the Union, 
Isn’t He, mamma?” 





BREAD ON THE WATERS. 


A California adventurer was trying to get back to 
San Francisco from the mines, where he had worked 
and searched without success, until his means were ex- 
hausted. He came toa river, but the ferryman asked 
a dollar to take him across. 

The adventurer said, “Then I must walk up the 
nae until I can find it, for I have not a dollar in the 
world.” 

“If that is so,” said the ferryman, jump in; I never 
refuse to take a clever man across because he is broke.” 

When they had reached the opposite shore, the fer- 
ryman, who had eyed the adventurer very closely on 
the way, said, “Is not your name Jones?” 

“It is,” replied the adventurer. 

“And your father used to live in 
York ?” 

“He did,” replied the adventurer, with astonishment, 
to find himself recognized. Thereupon the ferryman 
drew from his pocket a bag and commenced counting 
out gold pieces. 

“LT have made five hundred dollars by ferrying pas- 
sengers; here are three hundred of them for you. You 
can pay me when you are able, or if that don’t happen, 
all right. When I was a little boy, and my mother was 
a poor widow, many a time has your father visited our 
home, and when he had gone, somewhere about the 
room we would find money fora barrel of floor, or to pay 
the rent, when we knew not before where it was to 
come from; and as long asI live, if I have acrust when 
4. one of his sons in want, he shall get the biggest 

a i. 

The loan was gratefully accepted; by its aid the trav- 
eller was able to reach San Francisco, earn enough to 
repay his benefactor, and return safely to his home. 


SOUND. 


The moderate speed of sound in the air is the cause 
of a number of curious facts which ignorant people 
might take for contradictions. For instance, if a row 
of soldiers form a circle and discharge their pieces all 





Street, New 





at the e time, the sound will be heard asa single 
disch by a person occupying the centre of the cir- 
cle. But if the men form a straight row, and if the 


discharge of the men’s pieces will be prolonged to a 
kind of roar. A company of soldiers marching to mu- 
sic along a road cannot march to time together, for the 
notes do not reach those in front and those behind si- 
multaneously. 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day when Hattie was visiting her aunt, the tea- 
kettle, having boiled, was set out on top of the stove, 
where it kept up a twitching motion to and fro. ,Hat- 
tie said, “O, auntie, see, the tea-kettle is nervous! 

Bella is old enough to attend church, but not Sun- 
day school. One Sunday the minister gave notice that 
there was to be a Christmas tree and festival for the 
Sunday school; also, that the Sunday school would 
that day be reorganized, and all the children pres- 
ent were invited to join. The Christmas tree part of 
this ceremony evidently impressed Bella very favora- 
bly. She pulled her mother’s sleeve and whispered, 
“Mother, can’t I be organized? I want to stay and be 
organized.” Ard when her older sister came home, 
Bella rushed out to meet her with, “Fannie, have you 
been organized?” 

When Clarence was a little boy, one summer’s day 
he picked a handful of flowers. The heat of his hand 
withered them before he reached home. “See, mam- 
ma,” he said, “‘my flowers are tired.” 


THE LION AT NIGHT, 


In the dark there is no animal so invisible as a lion. 
Almost every hunter has told a similar story—of the 
lion’s approach at night, of the terror displayed by 
dogs P ¢ cattle as he drew near, and of the utter ina- 
bility to see him, though he was so close that they could 
hear his breathing. Sometimes, when he has crept 
near an encampment, or close to a cattle enclosure, he 
does not proceed any further, lest he should venture 
within the radius illumined by the rays of the fire. 
So he crouches closely to the ground, and, in the semi- 
darkness, looks so like a Iarge stone or a little hillock, 
that any one might pass close to it without perceiving 
its real nature. This gives the opportunity for which 
the lion has been watching, and in a moment he strikes 
down the careless straggler, and carries off his prey to 
the den. Sometimes, when very much excited, he ac- 
companies the charge with a roar, but, as a general 
fact, he secures his prey in silence.—Our Own Fireside. 














“Please, sir, will you pump for me?” 
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SEA-BIRDS. 


The question is often asked, Where do sea-birds ob- 
tain fresh water to slake their thirst? But we have 
never seen it satisfactorily answered till a few days ago. 
An old skipper, with whom we were conversing on the 
subject, said that he had frequently seen these birds at 
sea, far away from any land that could furnish them 
with water, hovering round and under a storm-cloud, 
chattering like ducks ina hot day at a pond, and drink- 
ing in the drops of rain as they fell. They will smell a 
rain-squall a hundred miles, or even further off, and 
scud for it with almost inconceivable swiftness. How 
long sea-birds can exist without water is only a matter 
of conjecture; but probably their powers of enduring 
thirst are increased by habit, and possibly they can go 
without it for many days, if not for several weeks. 








HEROIC ELEPHANT. 


Porus, a king of India, in a battle with Alexander 
the Great, being severely wounded, fell from the back 
of his elephant. The Macedonian soldiers, supposing 
him to be dead, pushed forward in order to despoil him 
of his rich clothes and accoutrements. The noble and 
faithful ig we however, standing over the body of 
its master, boldly*repelled every one who dared to ap- 
yous and, while the enemy was at bay, took the 

leeding monarch up with his trunk and gently placed 
him again on his back. 

The troops of Porus came by this time to his relief, 
and the king was saved; but the faithful elephant died 
of the wounds which he received in the heroic defence 
of his master. 





GrR13s, do you want to get married and do you want 
good husbands? If so, cease to act like fools. Don’t 
take pride in saying you never did housework, never 
cooked a pair of chickens, never made a bed, and so 
on. Don’t turn up your pretty noses at honest indus- 
try; never tell your friends that you are not obliged to 
work. When you go a shopping never take your mo- 
ther with you to “carry the bundle.” 


Aw observing individual in a very healthy village, 
seeing the sexton at work in a hole in the ground, in- 
quired what he was about. 

“Digging a grave, sir.”’ 

“Digging a grave! Why, I thought people didn’t 
die often here—do they ?” 

“O no, sir; they never die but once.”’ 


A youne man sent his father in the country his pho- 
tograph, stating that he was poor and required money. 
The father refused, stating that he could not be very 
poor to be living surrounded by marble vases, rose- 
wood furniture and choice flowers, as his photograph 
represented him. 


Wuat is the difference ’twixt a watch and a fedder 
bed, Sam ?” 

“Dunno, gin it up.” 

“De ticken ob de watch is in de inside, and de ticken 
ob de bed is on de outside.” 


A stump speaker exclaimed, “I know no north, no 
south, no east, no west, fellow citizens!”’ 
“Then,” exclaimed an old farmer in the crowd, “it’s 
time you went to school and larnt jography.” 


An AGRICULTURAL CoNUNDRUM.—Why should a 
man never tell his secrets in a corn-field? Because it 
has so many ears. 





HOWE SEWING MACHIN®ES. 

For Family Sewing and Manufacturing. 
PLUMMER & WILD ER, 
GENERAL N. E. AGENTS, 


31—6w No 59 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 








CAMPAIGN PINS, 
IVORY CHARMS, 


G. A. RB. BADGES. 





200 
Different Styles for Republicans 
and Democrats, now ready. Also 
Engravings, Song Books, &c. Spec: 
imens, 25 cts.; lots, $1, $2, $5. Senq 
for Circular to Stone, Hall & Co, 
Headquart'rs Campaign Goods, Bos. 
ton, Mass. P.O. Box, 3844 3l—4w 








If you have never used this Remedy, try it, 
POND’S BXTRACT, 
. —OR— 
VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, 
THE PEOPLE’S REMEDY. 


THE GREATEST FAMILY MEDICINE OE THE AGE. 


It cures a larger number of diseases, is more cleanly, more 
prompt and reliable in its action than any other, and is fast dri. 
ving all other “Pain Killers"’ from the market. For 


Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Lameness, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
and Sore Throat 

it is unrivalled. No other remedy so quickly or so surely cures. 
PILES, internal or external, blind or bl ig, are per y 
cured by using it internally and externally. OLD ULCERS 
and VARICOSE VEINS of the legs are cured byit. ALL 
HEMORRHAGES, whether bleeding from the NOSE, TEETH, 
LUNGS, STOMACH, BOWELS or other organs, are more 
promptly controlled and cured by it than by any other known 
remedy. Scores of persons owe their lives to its benign action. 
Hundreds of Physicians and Dentists use it 
largely in their practice with the most triumphant success. 

Thousands of Families id indi 
as their salt or flour. 
No one having made its acquaintance will ever forget or neg- 
lect it. 

Sold in bottles with our directions, trade mark and label. 
Price, 50 cents for 6 oz.; $100 for Pints; $175 
for Quarts. 

Sold by all First Ciass DruGaists. 
Humphreys’ Specific Homeopathic Medicine Co, 
31—l0w 562 Broadway, New York. 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS!! 


PYLE’sS 


SALERATUS, 
CREAM TARTAR 


AND 
O K SOAP 


Are acknowledged the most effci 
hold articles oy American production. Each article in its 
use will speak for itself. But our claims are supported by 
the most intelligent classes throughout New-England and 
the Middle States. Among the tens of thousands of our 
patrons are some of the most distinguished perse 


¢ and 





1 House 


of the age, a few of whose names are as follows: 


Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 

Hon. Cyrus W. Field. 

Hon. Horace Greeley. 

Rev. Theodore Cuyler, D. D. 

Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D 

Rev. Thomas Armitage, D. D. 

P. T. Barnum, Esq. 

Editors of the Independent. 
Editors of the Evangelist. 

Editors of the Christian Advocate. 
Editors of the Evening Post. 
Editors of the Journal of Commerce. 


And hundreds too numerous to mention. 
All first-class Grocers keep them. 


JAMES PYLE, Manuracturer, 


No. 350 Washington 8t......Corner Franklin 5 


New York. 
26—27, 29, 31 


CROQUET! CROQUET! CROQUET! 


BRADLEY’S PATENT CROQUET: 


Don't buy a set of Coa until you have examined a sal 

ple of BRADLEY'S Patent. 
PATENT INDEXICAL BALLS. 
IMPROVED SHAPED MALLETS. 
PATENT REMOVABLE BRIDGES. 
IMPROVED PLAITED MALLET HANDLES. 
PATENT RUBBER COVERED BALLS. 
PATENT SOCKETS FOR BRIDGES, superior for style, finist 


and durability. 
MILTON BRADLEY &00., 


Patentees and Sole Manufactures 








CROQUET—ITS PRINCIPLES AND RULES. 


Fourth edition. Revisedand Standard. Ilustrated. The Booty 
abolished. By mail for 25 cents. 


Zaetrope, Zaetrope, Zaetrope; or, Wheel of Life. 


More amusement for a whole family than any cther ten toys 
ever invented. New Pictures; Series 2,3 and 4. By mail, $1 P# 
series of twelve scenes each. _ 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 


w Springfield, Mass. 
a aa 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG R CO., Boston. 30-2" 


een 


Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, toi ih 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM ; 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, ™) 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most SUP 
manner. Price only sis. Fully warranted for five years. 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, gst 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the * ># 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cu r 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
$75 to per month and expenses, or a commission from WY 
twice that amount can made. ' Address, SECOMB & 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties P™ 


30-4 





















off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or © 
erwise. Ours is the 
chine manufactured. 





cheap, 
only genuine and really practical prec 











AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL—The world's great Te 











observer stand on one end of the row, the simultaneous 


“You are very pressing,” as the filberts said to the 
naa” - 





for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and all affections of the 
and Throat. a-t 
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